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BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 

GLasGow anp Grace. Fr Vincent McNabb once summarised 
the dilemma of the Church’s mission in an industrial society 
in a syllogism: To demand the regular practice of Christian 
life in a Glasgow slum is to expect heroic sanctity. But you 
cannot expect heroic sanctity of ordinary people. The con- 
clusion must be that ordinary people cannot always, or often, 
lead a good Christian life in the circumstances by which they 
are bound. 

That there are thousands of exceptions to so gloomy a 
conclusion is the experience of anyone who knows the 
generous faith of the poor in countless city slums. And since 
Glasgow is so often invoked as the symbol of industrial evil, 
with all its consequences of crime and immorality, it is not 
irrelevant to salute the open-hearted fortitude of its Catho- 
lics, crowded so often in dark tenements, submerged in a 
constant struggle for the basic decencies of family life. The 
publicists and the fashionable novelists who find Catholicism 
intellectually attractive or socially interesting would do well 
to consider a ‘single-end’ off the Gallowgate, for it is in fact 
a more faithful setting for the sacrifices a Catholic life can 
demand than most abstract questions of conscience. 

The demand for Catholic education, the insistence that it 
should be a matter of justice and not of reluctant and partial 
concession by the State, must indeed be made. But the social 
evils of far too many industrial towns are equally, if not 
more urgently, a matter for Catholic indignation. The hand- 
some school, with its guaranteed religious instruction, can 
be a deluded hope if its children continue to be brought up 
in a pagan world which the statutory catechism can do little 
to mitigate. 

For housing is a moral question first of all, and it should 
be the concern of Christian opinion to demand priority for 
those conditions of elementary human dignity which family 
life requires. It is indeed only a secular optimism that will 
equate material conditions with human behaviour, and there 
is delinquency enough to be found in model estates as there 
is infinite virtue hidden in the slums. But the material setting 
of human life is not to be ignored by Christians because they 
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COMMENTARY 3 


have on earth no abiding city and their hope lies beyond 
the world they know. To insist on. the vocation of the Christ- 
ian family when it has to be realised in a single room is 
to insist on the humanly impossible. 

It may seem that one of the Church’s greatest oppor- 
tunities was missed when, between the Wars, much might 
have been done by sponsoring Catholic building associations 
which could by low-interest loans have built whole estates, 
Christian communities in intention with room enough for a 
natural family life. The restrictions and difficulties of our 
present economy must make such a proposal remote enough, 
but the time for it may come again and it is not too soon to 
consider even a distant future. In the meantime Catholic 
opinion should be to the fore in urging the moral implica- 
tions of a matter that can too easily become a bargaining- 
counter for politicians. 


CorporaL PunisHMENT. A newspaper campaign, uninten- 
tionally aided by the obiter dicta of High Court Judges, 
for the restoration, and indeed the extension, of corporal 
punishment for crimes of violence can too easily stampede 
a public opinion that is rightly alarmed at their incidence. 
If figures mean anything at all, there is little likelihood of 
eliminating such crimes merely by reintroducing the ‘cat? 
and the birch. And it is notable that prison. officials, who have 
the best right to speak of the effect of punishment on 
criminals, are far from convinced of the value of methods 
which the Act of 1948 abolished. Punishment should indeed 
be deterrent, but the rough-and-ready matching of criminal 
violence with legal violence might do much to undermine 
the new provisions of an Act which have as yet been scarcely 
tried. The reform even of the violent criminal can never 
ignore the purpose of punishment: not simply the vindictive 
sentence of a society that is outraged, but, too, the firm and 
disciplined rehabilitation of the offender. Quick solutions 
are so usually attractive that the longer view, which happens 
to be the Christian view, can fail to be seen. 
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A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF OWNERSHIP 
AmBROSE FarrELL, 0.P. 


WNERSHIP has both personal and social aspects. 
One of the main justifications of personal property 


is that it is an essential material guarantee of a 
reasonable freedom and is an incentive to productive work. 
This is commonly called the profit-motive. Certainly what 
the ordinary man really wants is a fair distribution of 
private property and not its abolition. And it is his reason- 
able hope that he may be allowed to enjoy his property in 
his declining years and hand it on to his posterity. 

The right to full ownership really includes two rights: 
the right of use and the right of disposal. I may use what 
I own, and others, without my permission, may not use it. 
I may sell, lend or give what I own, and so transfer to 
another my own right of exclusive use. 

The proprietor or owner is the one who enjoys the full 
right to dispose of what is his in so far as it is not prohibited 
by law or harmful to others. It implies a claim to possess 
something as one’s own, as a due, and therefore imposes 
constraint (whether by way of forbearance, acquiescence, or 
active support) on the rest of the world. Thus if a man has 
a right to a sum of money, this means that someone has also 
the duty of paying it to him. The thing or object of this 
right of disposal is property, and the right of disposal itself 
is ownership. The same principles apply when property is 
held jointly by a public body or corporation, or by a trust. 

Following the conceptions of Roman Law, Blackstone 
(Comm. I, 138) states that the right of property consists 
in the free use, enjoyment and disposal of all acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only by the laws 
of the land. Ownership bestows on a person the right to 
dispose of a thing for his private interests as he sees fit. 

A possession is defined by Aristotle in the Politics (Bk. I, 
4) as ‘an instrument of action separate from the possessor’. 
Every possession may have two uses, its primary and proper 
use, and its secondary use, both belonging to the thing as 
such. A shoe may be used for wear and for exchange. The 
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primary purpose of a shoe is not for barter, yet in so using 
it the shoe is used as a shoe. Exchange arises from the 
circumstances that some have too little, others too much. 
(cf. ibid. 9.) Something similar may be said of money, which 
as a medium of exchange is consumed in its primary use. 
But in present-day economy it has also a secondary use as 
an instrument of production when it becomes capital. In 
big concerns the accumulation of wealth as capital is assured 
by means of shareholding which is a form of partnership 
in joint-stock. 

The origin of money is interestingly described by Aris- 
totle. When the inhabitants of one country became more 
dependent on those of another, and they imported what 
they needed, and exported what they had too much of, 
money necessarily came into use. For the various necessaries 
of life are not easily carried about, and hence men agreed to 
employ in their dealings with each other something which 
was intrinsically useful and easily applicable to the purposes 
of life, for example iron, silver and the like. Of this the 
value was at first measured simply by size and weight, but 
in process of time they put a stamp upon it, to save the 
trouble of weighing and to mark the value. Today the 
symbol has largely replaced the reality in the form of paper 
money. 

It is outside the competency of any government to confis- 
cate private property in an arbitrary manner. Such seizure 
may be made as a penal measure, and requisitioning may be 
just for the public good of the community, providing that 
due compensation is paid. Pope Pius XII has expressly 
stated that ‘The positive laws regulating private property 
may change and may grant a more or less restricted use of it; 
but if such legal provisions are to contribute to the peaceful 
state of the community, they must prevent the worker, who 
is or will be the father of a family, from being condemned 
to an economic dependence or slavery irreconcilable with his 
rights as a person’, (“The Rights of Man’, Broadcast, 1942.) 

Many Communists and extreme Socialists condemn. private 
ownership as unjust and injurious, and aim at abolishing 
either (1) all private property, or (2) the private ownership 
of productive goods. Many like Hobbes (Leviathan, c. 2) 
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derive the right of private ownership from the laws of the 
State. On the other hand the United Nations have endeav- 
oured to restore the notion of private property as a natural 
right in their declaration on ownership. ‘(1) Everyone has 
the right to own property alone as well as in association with 
others. (11) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property.” 

It would be indeed vain to suppose, in a world where the 
rights of God are denied or considered irrelevant, that the 
rights of man will be upheld, however much declarations 
may be made. Loss of belief in God has brought with it a 
commensurate loss in human values. 

Private property in the widest sense may take the form 
of wages. The Jndustrial Relations Handbook (H.M.S.O., 
London) defines wages as ‘the payment to workers for placing 
their skill and energy at the disposal of an employer, the 
method of the use of that skill and energy being at the 
employer’s discretion and the amount of payment being in 
accordance with terms stipulated in a contract of service’. 
Unless a person has freedom to work he is no longer master 
of his own life, and cannot receive his fair share in the 
wealth of the community, for food, clothing and shelter. 
The employee, however, is not a substitute for the employer, 
but a hand to aid him in carrying out an undertaking which 
it is beyond is powers to accomplish alone, Although the 
labour-power of the worker is his own personal possession, 
his work is not a mere commodity to be sold for hard cash. 
He is worthy of his hire and entitled to just remuneration. 
Correspondingly there is a reciprocal obligation on the em- 
ployer to pay a just wage for work done. Commutative 
justice exacts an equality of proportion between work and 
its remuneration, having regard to the status of the worker 


1 ‘The Universal Declaration of Human Rights’, art. 17. Basing itself on 
this article, whilst yielding to the susceptibilities of Socialist governments, 
the Council of Europe in the Protocol of March 1952 to the Convention 
on Human Rights has, in Article 1, laid down that ‘no one shall be 
deprived of his possessions except in the public interest and subject to the 
conditions provided for by law and by the general principles of inter- 
national law’. The Convention and Protocol have been signed by fifteen 
Foreign Ministers, and ratified by three governments, including that of 
the United Kingdom. 
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A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF OWNERSHIP 7 


as a person, and the purchasing value of money in terms of 
real wages. In the light of these considerations the principle 
of ‘equal pay for equal work’ may not in fact come up to the 
standard that justice requires. 

The Popes have been insistent on the payment of a family 
living-wage as the first step towards the spread of ownership 
among the workers. Pope Pius XII speaking of the Rights 
of Man stated that ‘the dignity of the human person 
normally demands the right of the use of earthly goods as 
the natural foundation for a livelihood; and to that right 
corresponds the fundamental obligation to grant private 
property, as far as possible to all’. 

The wage-earner as such has no natural right to the 
ownership of the premises or plant at which he is employed. 
Such a right does not emerge simply from the wage-con- 
tract. Similarly when a man processes raw material which is 
not his own, the product of his labour belongs to the owner. 
The more ideal economic system is that in which the worker 
shares the profits, or is the part owner of the land or industry 
in which he works. But, as Mr Belloc has observed (in 
Economics for Helen, p. 108), in a capitalist society a man 
is not compelled by law to work, but he is compelled to 
work for another by the necessity of living. The same situa- 
tion is not altered when a government nationalises owner- 
ship. But even where ownership of the land and the means 
of production are well distributed, the more prosperous, 
unless restricted, will tend to create monopolies and the 
small owners will gradually lose their ownership, and have 
to content themselves with subsistence allowance. The mul- 
tiple store is a classic example of what happens in this way. 

The world’s wealth is made accessible to the individual 
either by collectivism or by the institution of private 
property. There is no preconceived moral law which forbids 
community of goods. Indeed before the Fall there would 
have been no private holdings, but possessions would have 
been held in common, according to each one’s need, without 
danger of strife.2 The human person however, is prior to 
the state, and private ownership existed even before any 
form of common ownership. The institution of private 
2 cf. St Thomas, Ia, 98, I, ad 3. 
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property has evolved by the simple evolution of life. It 
has been persistently upheld on the grounds that it has been 
found necessary by the human race in its advance along the 
road of life.’ This has received recognition in the ‘Inter- 
national Declaration of the Rights of Man’. ‘It is the duty 
of every State to recognise for every individual the equal 
rights of life, liberty and property.’ (Article 1.) 

M. Maritain has well said, man is an animal born more 
poverty-stricken than all other animals.‘ Moreover, he is 
also a person, which is to say that he is by nature destined 
to be independent and master of himself. He must win 
independence by a gradual process in the course of time. 
For this he must be free to work in order to maintain and to 
expand his personal autonomy by the acquisition of property 
as his own. As a person his place in society is to be enriched. 
Otherwise he cannot enjoy ‘freedom from want? which is 
his inborn right. The right to private ownership of material 
goods is the great safeguard of those liberties which are 
proper to the individual as a member of society. 

The State certainly has a right to intervene in the 
economic system for the sake of the common good. Ameni- 
ties such as parks and roads, being so much in com- 
mon. use, can be best and more justly managed when in 
the hands of public ownership. This partial state ownership 
is a very different matter from general state ownership. No 
government can lawfully nationalise all industries and pro- 
ductive property. Nationalisation on this scale would mean 
the abolition of the God-given right to private property. 
Many economists hold the view that the ideal system of 
land tenure would be co-operative farming. It might well 
appear at first sight, as far as private ownership is concerned, 
that there is little difference between the system in which 
peasants work on state property of collective farms, and that 
in which large masses of landless peasants work on the land 
of large private owners. But in fact, as under the Soviet 
system, state corporation has been used as a powerful instru- 
ment for political expansion and the enslavement of the 
worker, 


3 cf. Mediaeval Socialism, Bede Jarrett, o.P. 
4 The Rights of Man, Jacques Maritain, p. 10. 
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Ownership of every kind is a stewardship carrying with it 
social obligation. The more a man. owns, the greater will 
be his duty to use his wealth for the well-being of the 
community. There are restricted and just limits to owner- 
ship, such as the extreme necessity of others, the common 
good of society, and the necessary charity to the poor. 

Admittedly, the right to live is prior to and more funda- 
mental than the right to private property, and honest work 
is the normal means of gaining a livelihood. There are still 
far too many in this country who are unemployed or unem- 
ployable. This is undoubtedly a grave social evil which calls 
for special remedies. And ‘private property for all’ is a far 
cry when we consider that countless numbers have not homes 
of their own because of the housing shortage. This problem 
has not been solved either by the pre-fabricated house or the 
council flat with insufficient accommodation for a family of 
normal size, however well-appointed in other respects. 

The Christian view of ownership, whether private or pub- 
lic, is best seen in the Sermon on the Mount, where the 
ground of possession is not greed and envy but poverty of 
spirit. There would be no class-warfare if men would see 
each other as brothers under the Fatherhood of God. Earthly 
wealth is good, necessary and desirable, but as a means; and 
the possession of goods is an evil when it becomes life’s end. 
The words of Aquinas are as true now as when they were 
written, ‘External riches are necessary for the good of vir- 
tue: since by them we support the body, and help others’. 
(III. C.G. 133.) 
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PADRE PIO AT SAN GIOVANNI ROTONDO 
Frepa Bruce LockHart 


OGGIA must be one of the dustiest, most unattractive 
Pee: in Italy; a settlement or conglomeration of 
utilities dumped at one end of the great drained plain 
where the only cheerful sights are the trim council villas of 
a Fascist period housing scheme, standing each in its decent 
stretch of ground. Occasionally a model village can also be 
seen bravely starting up round a brand-new modern church. 
Driving on beyond Foggia, up into the Gargano penin- 
sula, the mountain landscape grows ever bleaker in the 
colourlessness of cactus, dust, stone and lime. Above, on 
the ridge where lie Padre Pio’s great white hospital and 
smaller Capuchin monastery, the mountains stretch more 
forbidding still. 

San Giovanni Rotondo, when at last we reached it, might 
have been any township in a Western film, with sand and 
stone and dust massed into larger lumps to form human 
dwellings. This must be the very back of beyond, the utter- 
most edge of the world. Nobody surely would come here 
except as a fugitive—from justice, from fellow-man, from 
the world. For here is no single redeeming feature, no single 
attraction except Padre Pio, the stigmatic Friar at the little 
Capuchin monastery at the top of the village. 

To this unprepossessing place flock visitors from all over 
Italy and beyond, During my week at San Giovanni Rotondo 
I met Americans, Britons, Latin-Americans, Swiss, French 
and others, but mostly Italians. Not just ‘superstitious 
peasants’, but Italians of every class and degree. They are 
all there—one soon feels—for the same reason. Without 
any of the artistic, architectural or scenic beauties found 
almost anywhere else in Italy, San Giovanni Rotondo boasts 
in the person of this sixty-five-year-old peasant priest a 
drawing-power which fills the arid village with tourists. 
They come in search, I suggest, of very much the same 
qualities of refreshment and renewal of energy, change of 
climate and stimulus, which people want from any holiday. 
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PADRE PIO AT SAN GIOVANNI ROTONDO II 


But to San Giovanni people come for a spiritual holiday, 
in fact for what we call a pilgrimage. 

In its lofty desolation the landscape recalls that of Fatima 
and on arrival I pondered for a moment that God seems to 
make his modern revelations in such desert heights. The 
crowds are smaller than at Lourdes or Fatima, but they are 
at least as dense. Attached to the Capuchin monastery, the 
little seventeenth-century church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie is smaller than any chapel at Lourdes. But the crowd 
which musters outside the door towards 4 a.m., the reinforce- 
ments who debouch from ‘Pullman’ coaches about 4.15 
(having come many miles by bus) are as closely packed 
as any at Lourdes... 

Others have described in detail Padre Pio’s Mass; I can 
only add my testimony. On that first Saturday morning, we 
walked up the rough road by starlight—a via crucis lined 
by Stations presented by the citizens of Bologna, now dis- 
gracefully scrawled over with the familiar pencilled mes- 
sages; some wired in a belated vain attempt to lock the 
stable door; one knocked down. Taking our places soon after 
four o’clock in the morning in the close compact swarm 
already forming in the dark at the church door, we stood 
there waiting, pressing—gently as yet—reciting the Rosary; 
while ever more arrivals adhered to the swarm. At last the 
door opens and the crowd half falls, half surges through. 
I think I never knew before what was meant by the phrase, 
a crowd ‘surging’. I learned to yield to that crowd, to lie 
back on it and float, knowing it would lift me through the 
narrow door with only faint risk of being spreadeagled on 
the lintel. Once in, all scramble for a seat, standing-room 
or space to plant a stool strategically to watch Padre Pio at 
the small side altar of St Francis. 

It is a small church and only those directly behind or 
beside the altar really see Padre Pio reach the altar with his 
slightly lumbering gait (the wounds in his feet make walking 
painful), Vigorous, black-bearded young Capuchins attend 
him, usher him through the crowd, lecture the congregation: 
we are to kneel all through Mass, so that those behind may 
see. ‘Questa é la casa di Dio.’ ‘Silenzio!’ the monitor repeats. 
‘S’Inginocchic!’—but in vain. Once I even saw Padre Pio 
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turn as he reached the altar rail and harangue the congrega- 
tion in his rough dialect. Not that the eager congregation 
keeps up a running commentary. Indeed, never in any other 
Italian church have I heard so palpable a silence for so large 
a part of the Mass as at that immensely long slow Mass of 
Padre Pio’s. 

It is a Mass arrested in time, confined in space, enclosed 
in gesture and movement. There is a tendency to discuss it 
in terms of performance or spectacle. What struck me from 
the first was nothing spectacular or exotic, nothing rare and 
strange, but its intimacy and intense naturalness. Most Catho- 
lics know that Padre Pio’s Mass goes on for one-and-a-half 
hours. I have always wished Mass could be said more slowly 
and this seemed to me the Mass said as I had always hoped 
to hear it said: slowly, with immense reverence but no pose, 
directly, simply, addressing God at close quarters. The first 
article I had read about Padre Pio spoke of his showing great 
emotion but making absolutely no gestures or theatrical dis- 
play. How foolish! I had thought: both could not be true. 
But both are true. When we speak of the slowness of his Mass 
it is not that he reads in laboured ‘unctimonious’ tones. His 
Mass is slow, not because it is elaborate or exhibitionist. Far 
from it. On the contrary, his Latin is rough and plain as it 
could be. The congregation joins in alertly where it may. 
Nothing seems laboured or long-drawn-out. It is rather that 
he takes his time over the most solemn thing in the world; 
and that at certain passages—the Offertory, the Consecra- 
tion, the Communion—he seems to turn for some moments 
aside from the multitude, to go a little further—not away, 
but inward, a little deeper in to his God, to address him in 
even closer colloquy. 

Only if you sit at the side, almost in front of Padre Pio, 
do you see the eyes moisten in that broad, benign, patient 
face till he wipes away the tears. 

At the blessing, as he spreads his hands at the Dominus 
Vobiscum, the stigmata on his hands are visible; though 
when I first attended his Mass, cramped against a pillar or 
on a minute portable chair in the space behind him, I could 
not honestly distinguish where the lacy cuffs of his alb 
finished and the stigmata began. Later, seated at the side 
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of the altar, on a space varying from two to five inches on 
the extreme end of a bench, I saw quite close the great dark 
red patch in the centre of his hands. I saw the dolour on his 
face, watched the controlled pain of his movements. 

The more clearly one tries to express any indication of the 
intensity of the impression he conveys, the further one’s 
account probably strays from suggesting the bareness, the 
stripped reality of the truth, the sense of watching for the 
first time a Mass said by somebody giving every word, every 
formal phrase and gesture of the liturgy its full value, its 
true meaning, with no extraneous artifice whatever. If the 
average priest may be thought to enter into the Mass as 
deeply as he can, Padre Pio give the impression that the 
Mass, the liturgy, exactly embodies his own vision of and 
participation in the sacrifice of Calvary. Or again, if the 
average Mass be thought of as said at the foot of a steep 
stairway to heaven, Padre Pio’s seems to be said at the very 
threshold and he himself to have the door ajar. His robust, 
forthright, lucid devotion and simplicity seem to bring the 
supernatural quite naturally present on the altar, and to lead 
the motley flock close about him—close, too, to the Christ 
whose life he lives, not in another world, but there before 
us among a primitive Christian community. 

After Padre Pio himself, the most impressive thing about 
San Giovanni Rotondo is this primitive Christian community 
forming round him as he moves, slightly laboriously, from 
sacristy to Mass, from confessional to high altar for Com- 
munion, from sacristy to cloister across the corridor where 
a fortunate few wait to catch a glimpse of him, to touch his 
habit or kiss his hand, to ask his blessing on holy objects, 
or on the sick; a pilgrim community of passengers and even 
residents who, having come once to taste of Padre Pio’s 
holiness as in the cloister courtyard they drink from the 
bucket the cold clear water of the monastery well, have 
forsaken the world and its goods to settle down in this 
bleak village, so inhospitable but for the holy benevolence 
transmitted there by this humble peasant Friar, 

Never before have I known such an awareness of being 
‘members of one body’. Partly it was a physical awareness: 
pressed and swaying together in that concentrated crowd, 
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all shared indeed in everything that happened to each. 
Deeper was the corporate sense of identity, of unity of pur- 
pose and preoccupation. From first to last, everybody met 
at San Giovanni was concerned solely with Padre Pio. I had 
half expected a large sprinkling of sight-seers, the idle 
curious. But there were none. There is after all nothing to 
see: only a Mass to enter into, a confession to make. 

On arrival at the hotel, a woman on the verandah told us 
the hour for the prenotazione, the registration of applications 
for confession to Padre Pio. At four-thirty, duly assembled 
on another verandah, a small company awaited instructions 
or compared notes—those who had been before telling new- 
comers of the graces and consolations they had received, or 
simply of the routine. When I was there, the minimum wait- 
ing time was ten days, the maximum twenty-five—except 
for foreigners, ‘passport in hand’, who were given priority. 

The newcomer may hear with some scepticism, or at least 
cautious reservation, of the cures and preternatural pheno- 
mena attributed to Padre Pio. More candidly perhaps he 
will listen to accounts of Padre Pio’s routine. Accounts vary 
as to whether he eats nothing at all, or one light meal at 
mid-day—but none suggests more. He says Office at three 
a.m., Mass at five; hears confession from eight to ten, then 
gives Holy Communion, hears confessions again from two 
to four, on Sundays or feast days gives Benediction at five, 
and spends his spare time dealing with three or four hundred 
letters daily. 

For a man of sixty-five, in perpetual physical pain, it is 
a regime too arduous to be borne without exceptional spiri- 
tual resources. And yet nobody could look less wasted by 
austerities and mortifications. Pale in colour, he is in every 
other respect sturdy and vigorous, a model of mens sana in 
corpore sano, 

All the epithets one is tempted to use of Padre Pio need 
instant qualification. He is rugged but gentle, his radiance 
is a steady glow, but for the caustic twinkle of humour. At 
every step he communicates his awareness of the super- 
natural, yet seems of the earth, earthy, four-square, rock- 
like, in a way that combines with his broad head and beard 
to suggest St Peter, as he walks through the crowd, his 
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irresistible attractive power drawing them to him. 

Now that he hardly ever gives interviews for counsel, 
confession is of course the crux and climax of each indi- 
vidual’s pilgrimage. So from the first afternoon, strangers— 
in the village, in church, or in the hotel—ask if you have 
been to confession yet; or when you are going. When you 
are summoned, you collect your ticket at six-thirty on the 
appointed morning. Then in church you wait in a corner 
outside Padre Pio’s confessional, marked off by benches. At 
this stage, a surprise is the transformation of the eager, 
pushing, kindly but insuperably impatient crowd into polite 
individual penitents. Tickets are compared scrupulously and 
‘D.3? would not dream of going in before ‘D.2’. A long wait 
gives plenty of time for preparation. But the administration 
of this sacrament, too, takes on an unusually public aspect. 
Padre Pio does not normally screen himself, but sits, as it 
were, on view in the confessional, except if an invalid or 
cripple goes forward when Padre reaches out to enfold 
himself and the penitent at his knees in the privacy of his 
curtain. Otherwise there he sits, in his brown Capuchin 
habit, for two hours; turning his benign, paternal face first 
to one side then to the other of the confessional, watched 
always by the crowd. The absolved penitent emerges, kneels 
at Padre Pio’s feet, kisses the stigmatised hand in its modest 
mitten, the hand which then cups the penitent’s head in a 
gesture of infinite tenderness and charity. 

What has been said will be private, of course. But the 
penitent becomes in a way public property, a member of the 
body of hungry souls gathered to seek spiritual nourish- 
ment, penance and counsel distributed by the humble Fran- 
ciscan whose spiritual magnetism has drawn them to this 
improbable mountainside. No sooner is the penitent up from 
his prayers than he—or, in the mornings, she—is met by a 
kindly but insistent barrage of questions: are you happy? 
content? satisfied? 

From the confessional Padre Pio moves to the sacristy 
to robe immediately for Holy Communion at the High 
Altar. No orderly rows here, no seats or even queues. Just 
a solid mass of people (many of those who attend Padre 
Pio’s five o’clock Mass return—perhaps after a sleep—at 
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ten to receive Holy Communion at his hands) pressing 
towards the narrow bottleneck at the very approach to the 
altar steps. A week later, standing in the tiny church of 
Santa Pudenziana in Rome, and reading the tablets which 
say that on this site St Peter celebrated his first Masses and 
administered Holy Communion to the faithful, I thought 
how similar these first celebrations must have been to Padre 
Pio’s. 

Gradually there comes to be something wonderful in the 
very sharing of experience, the very publicness which at first 
is so overwhelming. At first, too, the enthusiasm of devotees 
rouses any latent scepticism, provokes suspicions perhaps 
of an element of (literally) glorified hero-worship, and in- 
clines one to listen to the doubts of less pious Italian friends 
whether the cult may not be one of devotion to Padre Pio 
before God, Of course I suppose that danger may always 
occur. But it is a danger against which Padre Pio is clearly 
the strongest bulwark. Once one sees him going about his 
labours, his service of God, one can have no further doubt. 
Waves of silliness may rise about him; but all such waves 
will break against this rock, centred and stablished in Christ. 

Fr Martindale has noticed the resemblance between Padre 
Pio’s parents and those of Francisco and Jacinta Marto of 
Fatima. I well remember how the shining integrity, the 
concentrated goodness of ‘Ti Marto’ and his wife put Fatima 
into perspective, anchored it to reality. So the intense sanity, 
normalcy of Padre Pio at the centre steadies the agitation 
of enthusiasm that blows about his rugged head. 

A week in this community wholly concerned in the search 
for holiness is an extraordinary experience in this dark age. 
At the table on one side of us in the hotel was a smart 
Sicilian woman whom you might expect to find at any Lido 
resort. She was bright, gay, practical, modern; at a guess, 
probably ran a dressmaking or accessory establishment. 
There she was, like everyone else, to confess to Padre Pio; 
and except for one day of cheerful Sicilian company, she 
turned up daily in, I’m sure, unaccustomed solitude waiting 
her turn. Except at meals, I only met her when I, literally 
speaking, bumped into her in church. 

On our other side at table was a young couple who pro- 
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duced a pocket radio set to give them music while they ate; 
they too were awaiting their turn for confession, 

Coming out of church, one may visit the very welcome 
mobile coffee stall. The coffee vendor, while he dispenses 
incomparable espressos, will also discuss his own gratitude 
to Padre Pio. Sitting on the low stone road verge, aged 
crones in dusty black ask if you have been to confession and 
found satisfaction, expatiate on their own gratitude for 
having found this man of God. A youth of twenty-two, a 
‘street-corner’ type, was so moved by Padre Pio’s mere 
promise of absolution that he was eager to tell any of us 
how he had wept in the confessional and felt the burden of 
his sin already slipping from him. 

Two of the conversation pieces imprinted on my memory 
by that week in a Christian community most vividly evoke 
San Giovanni. In the hotel bar one morning, returned from 
Communion, we sat taking our breakfast of coffee and buns. 
A missionary tertiary from Rome came over to ask for some 
tips on English pronunciation; she was in San Giovanni in 
the hopes of counsel from Padre Pio. So was the wealthy 
and attractive Argentine lady with her family at the next 
table. As foreigners these latter would benefit from priority 
in the queue, They hoped to consult Padre Pio, and had 
also come to make a contribution to his hospital—the ‘Home 
for the Relief of Suffering’. The barman was a Tuscan who 
told us he had come from Tuscany to work here near Padre 
Pio. The cashier—who also sold the picture postcards of 
Padre Pio which begin by disconcerting until one has seen 
the original for oneself and learned to prize the sight—was 
having an earnest discussion with another of Padre Pio’s 
‘spiritual children’ about the latest phenomena attributed 
to him. 

A last picture is of our departure by bus. We had all come 
out of church from Holy Communion shortly before. 
Towards mid-day a ‘Pullman’ for Foggia left from the 
piazza before the church. In a scrum that seemed quite 
familiar following the daily scramble for a place in church, 
my companion and I got in. After the relative quiet of the 
church and Holy Communion, pandemonium broke loose. 
It was one of those journeys to dispel all suspicion of exagg- 
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eration in the ‘neo-realistic’ Italian films. Baskets, babies, 
pushing and pulling, higher-pitched and more piercing 
argument (why are Italian speaking voices reputed to be 
beautiful? ); and just in case there should not be enough 
noise to make the passengers feel at home, somebody turned 
on the radio. 

Among the standing passengers were two young men with 
vulgar-looking comics tucked under their arms. Interest 
round them increased, and I became aware that what they 
were proposing for admiration was a small crucifix said to 
contain a fragment of blood-soaked dressing from Padre 
Pio’s wounds—from his socks or the cloth laid on his side 
(such objects may no longer be made or sold, all the cloths 
from his wounds being now locked away in the monastery). 
Always the motif running through every conversation is the 
sufferings of Padre Pio—‘che soffra, che soffra!” 

For myself San Giovanni and Padre Pio meant primarily 
two revelations. First, I had never before had such a lively 
sense of membership in one body. Next, a glimpse of what 
is meant by sharing in the sufferings of our Lord must be 
a common revelation through Padre Pio’s own example to 
all the followers he draws to San Giovanni. 

Clearly the pilgrims—and all those who came years ago 
as pilgrims and stayed, giving up their worldly goods to 
live in the orbit of Padre Pio—look on him as a saint. The 
Church of course is prudent. Nobody is canonised during 
his lifetime, and the Church is prepared to wait without 
either denying or affirming the many stories of Padre Pio’s 
healings, of his bilocation, of his ‘perfumed odour’; but 
perhaps we may accept Pope Benedict XV’s comment in 
1921: ‘Padre Pio is in truth an extraordinary man, of those 
whom God sends from time to time to earth to convert man- 
kind’. The life of the community grown up round Padre Pio 
in that desolate corner of Italy seems very like the life which 
gathered round any of the saints in their life-time, to 
replenish spiritual energy at a source of holiness, to answer 
the holy man’s call to penance, to share in his sufferings and 
in his visible life in Christ. 
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19 
THE INTERNATIONAL PROSPECT FOR 1953 


Joun Eppstein 


T is necessary from time to time to withdraw oneself 
I from the tangle of events and to contemplate the main 

trends of contemporary history. What are the most 
significant international happenings of recent months, and 
what conclusions may be drawn from them? 

It is a tribute to the immense power and responsibility of 
the United States in the world today that Governments 
outside the Communist orbit almost all marked time as they 
awaited the outcome of the recent American presidential 
election. The semi-paralysis of diplomacy has continued 
during the interregnum between General Eisenhower’s elec- 
tion and his official replacement of President Truman in the 
White House. The reason is not far to seek. The whole scale 
of the rearmament effort, which has been getting under 
way in Western Europe during the last year, depends more 
than anything else upon the policy of the new President and 
the appropriations of the 83rd Congress. The prospects of 
orderly control of the Middle East and Moslem North 
Africa—which constitute the Achilles heel of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation—depend upon the extent to 
which the new American Government can subordinate the 
sentimental anti-imperialism which is part of the stock-in- 
trade of American politics to the solidarity of the alliance 
and long-range strategic requirements. In the Far East, no 
solution (if solution there be) can be found for the deadlock 
in Korea except through the leadership of the United States, 
which has shouldered the main responsibility for the war 
against the Communists and has suffered nine-tenths of the 
United Nations’ casualties. 

Such impressions as Europeans have been able to form 
from General Eisenhower’s post-election speeches and his 
choice of ministers, notably of Mr Foster Dulles as the 
future Secretary of State, incline them to believe that there 
will be continuity in the main lines of American foreign 
policy. But there is unlikely to be much respite before the 
familiar conflict between Executive and Legislative re- 
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appears, in the form of a tug-of-war between the constructive 
international policies of the new President and his technical 
advisers, on the one hand, and Senator Taft and the tough 
Republican bosses, who will be chairmen of the Congres- 
sional committees, on the other. Europe is likely to get less, 
not more, dollars for its military effort next year. 

While the North Atlantic Allies of the United States are 
not unnaturally postponing decisions, so far as they can, until 
the new American administration is in the saddle, no such 
self-denying ordinance has been observed by their enemies 
or by those for whom partisan ambitions are paramount. 

The Soviets have found further advance in Europe 
blocked, because the N.A.T.O. defences, though still greatly 
inferior to the Red army and air force, would be a hard nut 
to crack and because an attack upon them would immediately 
involve a major war, for which the Kremlin is not ready. 
For some months, therefore, the Russians’ policy has been 
designed to ‘seal off the European front, while wasting and 
dividing their enemies in the Far East and weakening them 
by the stimulation of those ‘national liberation movements’ 
in colonial and backward countries, to which Lenin attached 
so much importance. 

It has been a very rewarding tactic. The danger of war in 
Europe was vividly present to the popular imagination at 
the time of the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and the 
blockade of Berlin. But no sooner does that threat seem to 
have receded, than the demagogues of the west seek cheap 
applause from their electorates, claiming credit for this 
development, and giving to the slowing down of the re- 
armament effort (which is not without economic justifica- 
tion) a significance which is only too welcome to their peace- 
loving and ill-informed peoples. There are riots and 
mutinies against the two-year period of military service in 
Belgium. In Britain the hostility of Mr Aneurin Bevan and 
Mr Crossman to the Americans and the Atlantic Alliance 
makes new recruits. In France the sense of urgency, which 
alone can carry through the uncongenial consent of the 
French to the German rearmament involved in the European 
Defence Community, has been lost, giving way to the usual 
party manoeuvres of the Budget period. Meanwhile, the 
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Communist-inspired ‘Peace Campaign’ continues with plod- 
ding insistence, and, though the well-informed know it for 
what it is, the collection of ‘innocents’ who were enticed to 
its congress in Vienna in December shows that it can deceive 
some, even, of the elect. 

But perhaps the most profitable by-product of the ‘new 
line’ in Soviet foreign policy has been the way in which the 
pacific sentiments and hopes, so easily aroused among 
Europeans, have reacted upon the morale of the Western 
Allies in the three Peninsular Wars maintained by the Com- 
munists in Eastern Asia. The British effort in Malaya has 
been least affected, if only because it requires far less men 
than the wars in Indo-China and Korea, and the Com- 
munists, in circumstances where their reinforcement is par- 
ticularly difficult, have already suffered substantial defeat. 
But the mood, both of the American people in regard to the 
Korean War, and of the French in regard to the war in 
Indo-China, is one of weariness and frustration. Thus the 
maximum dividends, psychological as well as material, can 
be obtained by the Kremlin through keeping these campaigns 
going indefinitely: they tie down large number of their 
opponents’ troops (including a quarter of all the officers and 
two-fifths of the n.c.o.s of the French army) and involve 
them in great expenditure, without the loss of a single 
Russian soldier, 

When we come to the main foci of discontent or partisan 
sentiment beyond the boundaries of the Asiatic-European 
land-mass controlled by the Communists, we find, in Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East explosions occurring or crises 
coming to a head precisely during this uncertain period of 
the American interregnum to which I have referred. And, 
whatever their local history and characteristics, they have all 
been of a nature to injure the Western Powers and further 
the Communist strategy. 

I draw attention particularly to three of these develop- 
ments—first, the defeat of Chancellor Adenauer’s attempt 
to secure ratification in 1952 of the Bonn Treaties, framed 
to integrate the German Republic in the western world and 
to make a German contribution to North Atlantic defences; 
secondly, the exacerbation of Moslem nationalism in the 
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Middle East and Mediterranean areas—riots in Baghdad; 
increase of terrorism in Tunisia; riots and massacres in 
French Morocco; and thirdly, the Mau-Mau insurrection 
in Kenya. Of these the most serious, in its immediate con- 
sequences to the plans of the Allies for the collective defence 
of the western world, is undoubtedly the temporary success 
of the German Socialists and the other opponents of the 
German Federal Government in delaying, with a view to 
defeating, the ratification of the ‘German Contract’ and the 
E.D.C. Treaty. Time is the all-important factor. The Allies 
were already two years too late with their plan for the 
integrating of Western Germany in the European family. 
So divided and disillusioned is the German people, so 
strong, for those who lack political sense and experience, is 
the emotional appeal of German unity against the prevailing 
Partition, that the Social Democrats, in their partisan hatred 
of the Christian Democrats, have fallen straight into the 
Communists’ trap. They have found the ‘unity’ slogan, so 
diligently plugged by the Russians, a useful weapon with 
which to belabour their political opponents, whom they 
accuse of perpetuating the Partition by agreeing to join in 
the rearmament of the West: yet they themselves, knowing 
a Soviet-Western agreement on Germany to be impossible, 
and the Soviet Zone to be already rearmed, have never 
produced any alternative, constructive policy to the treaties 
which they denounce. It is a classical case of party politics 
run mad. 

In the case of the Moslem countries of northern Africa 
and the Middle East, it is obvious that, in the duel between 
Soviet Communism and the Western Powers which divides 
the world, they would be valuable assets to either side. To 
the British and the French they are areas either of tradi- 
tional influence or of present administrative responsibility, 
and, to them and the Americans, they are territories of major 
economic and strategic importance. It may be said that the 
British humiliation at Abadan was the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the British withdrawal from India; and that 
the fiery torch of anti-European nationalism was no less 
inevitably handed on, by a process of contagion, to Egypt, 
Iraq, Tunisia, and Morocco. That is true, as far as it goes. 
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The support, which the Tunisian and Moroccan nationalists 
received in the United Nations from India and the other 
Asiatic members fo rtheir complaint against France, no doubt 
reinforced their belief, that they had on their side a general 
movement in favour of national independence from the effete 
‘colonial Powers’ and that the Americans could be success- 
fully played off against their European partners. 

But it is equally true that the mob does not emerge and 
take part in bloody riots in great cities without careful 
organisation and leadership. If we examine the reports of 
the riots in Baghdad last November, with the shouting of 
slogans against the Anglo-Iraq Treaty and in favour of the 
nationalisation of oil, we find it established that the ring- 
leaders were members of the Persian Tudeh (Communist) 
Party, just as we find the Communists heavily involved with 
the hotheads of the Moslem Brotherhood in the burning and 
bloodshed of the Cairo riots earlier in the year. In Tunisia 
the co-operation of the Communist Trade Union agitators 
with those of the Neo-Destour is equally known; and in 
the terrible outbreaks in Casablanca at the beginning of 
December the Communists, whose leaders, with those of the 
Istiqlal Party, have now been arrested, were found, not only 
to have instigated the strikers to violent attacks upon Euro- 
peans, but to have distributed cutlasses, razors and knives to 
the mob. | 

The same exploitation of particular local discontent and 
racial feeling is to be found in the intensification of Mau- 
Mau terrorism in recent months in Kenya, with the belated 
programme of Government repression which it has provided. 
It is indeed an indigenous tribal movement, the beginnings 
of which were known to experienced missionaries years ago. 
But the literate leaders of the movement, those in particular 
who have long used the independent African schools as the 
seed-bed for it, and those who have given the Mau-Mau its 
virulently anti-Christian character, owe much to the training 
of key men in the ‘hospital’ attached to the Soviet Embassy 
in Addis Ababa, who have slipped over the long, unpro- 
tected frontier. It is this diplomatic post which is the centre 
from which much of this skilful mischief is organised in 
East Africa, just as (with more difficulty nowadays) the 
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Consulates in Pretoria and Dakar fulfil the same function for 
the South African Union and West Africa respectively. 

Here then are a few not unimportant happenings, all 
pregnant with trouble for the future, which have occurred 
since the autumn, We are faced, much as we like to forget 
it, with the unremitting hostility of a great Power with the 
machinery of a fanatical international organisation at its dis- 
posal. We are involved in open but inconclusive war with it, 
in three peninsulas of the Far East. But, just because it has 
been deterred from conventional war in the European area 
through the improvised defensive coalition which now 
stretches from Iceland to the Caucasus, it does not mean 
that it has discarded every other form of warfare. On the 
contrary, it is the frustration of the clumsy ‘frontal’ attacks 
of the Molotov period which has turned the Communist 
directorate to a much more intensive development of other 
and more subtle forms of attack, especially the scientific use 
of the varied forms of nationalism, be they German, Arab, 
Moroccan or African, in order to confuse and weaken the 
Western Powers. And, as yet, these Powers, united for the 
most part for conventional military action in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, have discovered no common 
means of defence or counter-attack against this new tech- 
nique of aggression by penetration, sedition and the propa- 
ganda of hate. 

The moral of recent events is surely this. That no sooner 
is there any evidence of the slackening of resolution, or of 
disunity among the principal Powers of the Western 
Alliance, than the forces constantly at work to prepare revo- 
lution in its various forms push their dupes into violent 
action or precipitate any local crises which will serve their 
purpose. The long delays of the Allies in producing their 
plans for Germany and following them up have played into 
the hands of the opponents of their treaties. The temporary 
paralysis of the higher direction of the Allies during the 
disedifying American election campaign and the diplomatic 
interregnum that has followed it have evidently been an 
invitation to these mischief-makers. There seems to be an 
overwhelming case for the permanent co-ordination of 
foreign policy—and colonial policy—and for the adoption 
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of a common plan to counteract damaging attacks upon 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation other 
than open war. 

But only too few people seem as yet to have grasped the 
fact that to sign treaties, establish a central headquarters in 
Paris and joint Commands is only part, and not the most 
difficult part, of the creation of an effective defensive coali- 
tion of fourteen States, destined formally to last for twenty 
years and very probably needed for much longer. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men called upon to serve in the 
forces of these allied countries year by year—not to speak of 
their parents, wives and sweethearts—must be satisfied that 
what they are called upon to do is right and necessary. We 
have in the N.A.T.O. a reply—inadequate, no doubt, but 
real and practical—to an unprecedented danger; and it is a 
reply which a very important part, at least, of the free 
world has made its own. 

Is there any other means of achieving the successful 
defence of one’s own country? Is there any hope of advan- 
cing the much-desired unification of Western Europe with- 
out the protective shield of the American alliance? And for 
those—and they are many amongst us—who speak and write 
nobly about preserving European culture and our Christian 
heritage but shrink from the realities of politics and strategy, 
there is this other very blunt question to answer. What hope 
is there (humanly speaking) of preserving and developing 
European civilisation from the slow death that has already 
fallen upon it in Prague or Warsaw or Budapest, wnless the 
old heart and core of Christendom is successfully defended? 
Yet that is precisely the military and geographical purpose 
of the existing North Atlantic alliance. Idealists may discern 
its imperfections and toy with visions of the political and 
economic community into which it might one day be trans- 
formed. Others—and would they were more numerous— 
would prefer to think of the liberation of that half of Europe 
which is enslaved by a Godless tyranny, rather than dwell 
upon the defence of the half that is not. But here and now 
the great problem is one of intelligent popular persever- 
ance in the Treaty obligations which our country and its 
allies have assumed. That is why I suggest that it is every 
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man’s duty to face and answer the simple questions which 
I have set down above and to order his course of action 
accordingly. 


EMIGRATION 


A CANADIAN DECLARATION 


archbishops and bishops of Canada have drawn the attention of Chris- 

tians to the problem of immigration. In publishing this document, their 
thought was first of all for Canada where the policy of racial restriction in 
immigration recently put into force is much criticised by Catholics, but, 
in its general and doctrinal character, their communiqué is applicable in 
a much wider field: 

‘Immigration is a social fact with many aspects. 

The Church does not pronounce upon technical questions concerning 

immigration, but she reminds all that immigration is subject to laws 

of morality on which legislators should base their decrees: 

1. The separation of families is a deplorable and disastrous condition 
of affairs; it is the duty of public and private organisations to 
make an immediate and constant effort to reunite families, when 
one member has already obtained permission to enter a particular 
country—and this especially if it is the head of the family who 
has done so; 

2. Since God has put the «srth at the disposal of mankind, those 
countries which have unoccupied land have the duty of favouring 
the immigration of the inhabitants of over-populated countries; 

3. The policy which directs immigration services must be truly 
democratic and any procedure which would arbitrarily exclude 
citizens of a nation with a surplus population from entering the 
country, or refugees from a country undergoing political or 
religious persecution, would be contrary to the principle of true 


peace.” 


This firm stand is echoed by a declaration of Mgr Antoniutti, Apostolic 
Delegate in Canada, This important statement, from which we quote, 
stresses the fact that the problem of migrations is perhaps the most im- 
portant social problem of our time: 

‘It is not the problem of the poor of which I am going to speak to you, 
that problem which haunted the warm-hearted St Vincent de Paul, to 
quote one name alone. Neither is it simply the problem of class barriers, 


LE: a communiqué issued after their annual meeting last autumn, the 
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the problem of the workers whose dignity and rights have been magnifi- 
cently defended by the great pontiffs Leo XIII and Pius XII. The problem 
of over-populated countries, the tragedy of these landless men who ought 
to enjoy the right of free and easy access to unpopulated territories—and 
if this is not granted them the nations will never know stability, peace and 
harmony—is a much wider one. 


‘If such a problem is to be solved, the solution will only be found in a 
policy inspired by vision, a vision which calls not only for the reform of 
economic systems but for a deeper understanding and a more exact notion 
of the rights and limits of private property, as of the rights and limitations 
of the State to facilitate or restrict the tide of immigration towards richer 
and less populated lands, 


‘This doctrine is no new one. It is as old as the world itself, founded 
on the very nature of man and on the right of all to what may be termed 
living-space. According to the eminent Spanish theologian Vitoria, the 
whole earth and all its material goods were originally created for all men, 
so that every man enjoys the fundamental and primordial right to use 
them in order to gain his livelihood and to attain more easily his spiritual 
destiny by the accomplishment of his particular vocation. The division and 
distribution of universal property as private property does not destroy the 
the essential destination of the world’s natural resources which, according 
to the words of Pius XII, “have been created by God for all men and 
placed at the disposal of all, in accordance with the principles of justice 
and charity .. .”. 


‘It follows that every man enjoys a fundamental right which cannot be 
denied him: the right to emigrate from one country to another, in an 
orderly manner, no doubt, but also freely, in order to have access to 
the resources of the earth. It is the role of society to find the means to 
bring it about that such a right shall be a fact. Men without land have 
the right to cultivate land without men; and the workers of countries 
without sufficient natural resources have a right to the abundant natural 
resources of the countries without workers, 


‘Amid the disorder in which the world is involved, people are inclined 
to forget this truth which is as clear the the light of day. God, in his 
goodness and generosity, has created the human race and placed at its dis- 
posal abundant resources, Well distributed and utilised, such resources 
should suffice to provide men with food, clothing and shelter. 

‘Seen in this perspective the distress of so many peoples throws a 
terrible light on our practice of social justice and is an appalling denial 
of the brotherhood of man. What is there astonishing if, drawing a line 
between the well-nourished countries and those which are under-nourished, 
you also draw a line between danger zones and zones of security? It is 
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obvious that such a situation is in flagrant contradiction with the will of 
God and divine providence. 

‘Emigration has thus become a problem of international order which 
it is impossible to solve today except by a collective action of the nations. 
What is needed is a universal and ordered plan in accordance with which 
the population of the earth would be redistributed and the currents of 
immigration canalised towards those countries which need greater man- 
power to develop their hidden resources. 

‘The Church has opened the way; Catholics must resolutely follow, 
brushing aside the obstacles of apathy, excessive individualism, isolationism 
or a false nationalism.’ 


A further proof of the interest which the Church is giving to this 
question at the present time is the recent creation of a Catholic Committee 
for Migration, whose headquarters are at Geneva. 

Without referring to the case of displaced persons nor of exiles who 
have come from beyond the Iron Curtain, it is obvious that in certain 
countries there is a considerable excess population; in the case of Greece 
the Greek Government estimates the excess at 960,000, i.e., 16 per cent 
of the whole population; the figure for Italy is estimated at about three 
millions, Holland finds her demographic pressure increasing by some 
200,000 persons per year. There are, it is true, possibilities of absorption 
in the Commonwealth countries and in Latin America. But that supposes 
financial aid and a development of those territories. 

It is obvious that we are here faced with a grave problem, an explosive 
problem, to which the Church is giving—and wishes that we too should 
give—great attention. 


(From documentation supplied by the Centre d’Information Catholique.) 
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REVIEWS 


Tue GospeL TRANSLATED INTO MoperN Encuisu. By J. B. Phillips. 
(Geoffrey Bles; 12s, 6d.) 


Tue Four Gospets. A New Translation, by E. V. Rieu. (Penguin 
Books; 2s. 6d.) 


Tue Hoxy Bisie: Revised Standard Version. (Nelson; 30s.) 


We are admonished by Mr Phillips to accept it as the criterion of a 
good translation that ‘a conscientious translator is faithfully conveying the 
meaning of his author to our minds and our hearts’, Unfortunately his 
own translation only passes the first half of this test. Of his integrity there 
could be no question; nor of his technical skill. But it is impossible to 
accept his valuation of the artistic quality and style of the Gospel writings. 
He tells us: ‘though we may not like it, there is in fact very little sublime 
simplicity or simple grandeur in the original Greek of the four Gospels. 
We face a queer paradox—that the earliest and most reliable accounts of 
the life of the very Son of God were written in a debased language which 
had lost its classical beauty.’ A quite contrary judgment underlies the 
Penguin translation. In his dejightful, if not entirely trustworthy Intro- 
duction, Mr Rieu declares: ‘. . . the decision to place the volume side by 
side with other masterpieces of ancient art brings home to me a truth I 
did not realize before 1 undertook my task. The Four Gospels are spiritually 
supreme largely because they are great literature. The two yalues inter- 
lock. . . . The Church, when it canonized the Four, displayed the excel- 
lence of its literary as well as its religious judgment . . . it follows that 
any translation of the Gospels which neglects their artistic qualities is 
bound to fail.’ And as for the Greek in which the Gospels are written: 
‘Diction, grammar and syntax have all undergone modification and 
loosening. But the language is still Greek, still beautiful, simpler than that 
of Plato and Demosthenes, but still charged with untranslatable sublety.’ 

Not that this question whether the language used in the Gospels is 
or is not in itself a debased language is decisive in judging of the quality 
of their writing. It might perhaps be held that Yiddish is a debased 
language; but not that anything written in that language must be a 
debased kind of writing. If the Gospels had been written in the style that 
Mr Phillips’ translation imputes to them, one would have to say that the 
spirit of the Gospel prevailed in spite of the Gospels. ‘ “I assure you”, said 
Jesus, “that unless a man is born from water and from spirit he cannot get 
into the kingdom of God. . . . ‘The wind blows where it likes.” . . . “How 
on earth can things like this happen?” replied Nicodemus. “So you are one 
of Israel’s teachers”, said Jesus, “and you do not know about this sort of 
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thing? Believe Me, we are talking about something we really know .. . 
yet men like you will not accept our evidence. . . . No one has ever been 
up to Heaven except the Son of Man who came down from Heaven. The 
Son of Man must be lifted above the heads of men—as Moses lifted up 
that serpent in the desert... .”’ Or again: ‘ “You must let the children 
have all they want first. It is not right, you know, to take the children’s 
food and throw it to the dogs.” But she replied. .. . “If you can answer 
like that”, Jesus replied, “you can go home. The evil spirit has left your 
daughter.” ’ It is not the roughness of idiom against which one would 
protest, but the coarse, jockeying tone of the style. 

No such reproach could be levelled against the Penguin Four Gospels. 
‘“Think of the wind—it blows where it will and you hear its voice, 
but whence it comes and where it goes you do not know. Such is everyone 
that is born of the Spirit.” “How can these things be?” said Nicodemus. 
Jesus said: “You are Israel’s teacher. Yet you know nothing of all this? 
I assure you that we speak of what we know, we testify what we have 
seen.” ’ The rendering is gracious, lively and tender. It lacks weight and 
depth, but it has purity. It lacks weight and depth—it moves too lightly 
along the surface—because it does not sufficiently grasp the symbolical- 
theological patterns. The author shows no sign of an expert acquaintance 
with the Hebrew or the Greek Old Testament. Without such knowledge 
how could he possibly know which are the key-words and images in the 
Gospeis—which are the words requiring to be kept as technical, as if in 
inverted commas, and which are the images which must at all costs be 
preserved? Not being an expert in New Testament exegesis, what right 
has he—for example—to feel so sure that: our Lord’s words to Mary 
Magdalene, ‘Do not hold me’, should be changed to ‘Do not be alarmed.’? 
Though he is a delightful guide to follow, one cannot feel safe with him: 
it seems a matter of luck how far he can go from one verse to another 
without tripping or falling. 





If the excuse can be made for the amateur translation that it induces 
people to read the Bible when otherwise they would not, then certainly 
the Penguin translation is to be strongly recommended. Of its kind it is 
truly admirable. Yet one may perhaps wonder whether the present flood 
of such translations is not becoming something of a danger; whether 
with their slurring over or smoothing out of what may be called the 
technicalities of the Bible they may not be encouraging us to skim and 
so prevent us from ‘searching’ the Scriptures. So that it is a comfort to 
turn to the mighty translation of the Bible (apart from the Deutero- 
canonical Books) which the Standard Revised Version offers to us, or 
rather hands back to us neatly repaired. It is a revision of the Revised 
Version of 1885, made by a distinguished group of American Protestant 
scholars, working together for some fifteen years, to effect such alterations 
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as they judged necessary in accordance with the new findings in the fields 
of textual, archaeological, linguistic and more general historical studies. 
They have also sought to get rid of archaic or ambiguous expressions; but 
have otherwise avoided tampering with the style. It is, in fact, in no sense 
a new translation but strictly a revision or correction of the old, Over the 
detailed merits and demerits of this revision there could be endless argu- 
ment; but that it does in many ways contribute to a more accurate reading 
of the Bible could not be questioned. So in this doubly Revised Authorised 
translation we have a work which no serious student of the Bible would 
be happy to be without. It is not the ideal translation: it cannot be said to 
give us the Bible. But it might be said to give us @ Bible, and not just 
one more imperfect rendering of it. Like the Vulgate, it is not just a 
copy-book, but a world in itself, a sort of satellite world to the Bible. 

RicHarD KEHOE, o.P. 


Tue Two Sovereicntizs: The Relationship Between Church and State. 
By Joseph Lecler, s.y. (Burns Oates; 16s.) 


The study of the relations of Church and State which Fr Lecler has 
undertaken is one which should prove of the greatest practical value to 
the student of such matters, whether the author’s ultimate conclusions are 
or are not accepted. Broadly it may be said that, in Fr Lecler’s view, the 
medieval claim to a sovereignty, almost direct, over the secular power, like 
the converse Caesaro-papalism which preceded it, was justified by the 
particular circumstances of the time and that, in our day, the Popes have 
commended a rather different approach, extending to a claim normally to 
a potestas indirecta, and no more. 

Thus, of Caesaro-papalism the author writes that it was ‘a solution con- 
sonant with a phase of history which has now vanished. No contemporary 
government claims to be the guardian of the Church’s discipline or the 
arbiter of the Faith.’ Then, of the ‘six-century-long absence of laymen 
from the field of culture and political science’, Fr Lecler comments: ‘How 
could the ecclesiastical power, constantly called upon as it was by the 
princes to supply them with information and advice, avoid coming to 
regard as normal its far-reaching interventions in the temporal sphere? 
Were not the civil power and the ecclesiastical power both in churchmen’s 
hands?’ He speaks of Pope Nicholas I threatening to anathematise Lothair 
II, and, of course, cites the familiar cases of Gregory VII and Innocent III 
as examples of acknowledged supreme papal power in the secular sphere. 
As was said by John of Salisbury, “The Pope possesses the two swords’— 
and justifies the theory of ‘direct power’, a papal jurisdiction over tem- 
poral affairs, 

These medieval claims were not maintained intact. ‘As the modern 
period wore on, the Church’s interventions in temporal affairs became 
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progressively rarer’ and ‘in more recent times, Papal interventions closely 
affecting politics have been rare’. 

This tendency the author approves; today it is principally in Encyclicals 
that ‘the Holy See recalls to the nations and to their governments the 
great Christian principles which should govern political, social, economic 
and international affairs’. So, finally, the process is thus described: ‘In other 
days the Holy See led the still infant nations by the hand and took to task 
their princes. Nowadays where adult nations are concerned, it is no longer 
by means of such temporal procedure that the Church asserts her pre- 
eminence; she does so instead by means of teachings, the magisterial 
character of which commands respect.’ 

Thus, paradoxically, it is the Christian doctrine about the civil power 
which lies at the root of the secular idea of the State, a notion alien to the 
early pagans. John of Paris as a disciple of St Thomas stresses that the 
State is founded in the natural order and must there be given recognition. 
The Encyclicals of Leo XIII and other more recent pontiffs emphasise the 
fact that the State lies in the natural order, the Church in the super- 
natural, 

Unfortunately, however, in an agnostic or heretical modern world, out- 
side the faithful, the vital distinction between the orders has largely been 
lost or become meaningless; so while this book may be most valuable to 
an instructed Catholic, for the mass of the people it is feared it will be 
almost unintelligible. Still, we must persevere with patience to educate, 
and this study will be of no small utility to help to educate the educators. 

Henry SLESSER 


EusesBeE pE Cesare. Livres I-IV. Texte grec. Traduction et annotation 
par Gustave Bardy. (Sources Chrétiennes: Les Editions du Cerf; 
1,350 frs.) 


Eusebius is one of our primary sources of knowledge for the first three- 
and-a-half centuries of Christian history and it must be maintained that 
both in his use of sources and in his interpretation he is worthy of the title 
of historian. His thesis was to show that there was a ‘succession’ in the 
whole life of the Church, but it is perhaps not surprising that he allows 
his own personal bias to influence his judgments. He was no lover of 
Athanasius and his own views colour strongly what he says of the Logos 
in his first Book. 

The present edition uses the classic text of Schwartz, but M. Bardy 
does not here elaborate on the difficult questions connected with the 
revisions the History underwent at Eusebius’s own hands, What notes there 
are, and there are not nearly enough, are illuminating, while the transla- 
tion is scholarly and lucid. 

This work forms part of a great project which hopes to present texts 
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and readable translations of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers to the 
French public. Anything which spreads the knowledge of Christian texts 
is welcome as serving to deepen our appreciation of the riche~ of the 
tradition of the Church. Nonetheless these source-texts are difficult and 
require, at least for the non-specialist reader, much more interpretative 
commentary than they have been given. They are fragments of a living 
tradition and they need to be presented as parts of that tradition. Each 
has its individuality, and often its peculiar bias; each is a fragmentary 
witness. The first centuries of the life of the Church are magnificent, but 
the Church lives on; in returning to these centuries we must not lose sight 
of the valid teachings of other generations which serve to clarify many 
points. There is no going back on the guidance of the Holy Spirit as 
expressed in any age, and while we must feed on the Fathers, we must not 
use them as an escape from the scholastics. 

: Ian His op, o.P. 


Primitive Man anv His Wortp Picture. By W. Koppers. (Sheed and 

Ward; 16s.) 

Dr Koppers is an associate of Father Schmit, and his ethnological 
theories derive in a large measure from him. His present work is at once 
interesting and irritating. It is interesting in that it contains a good deal 
of the findings of field workers. The chapter on the religion of the Bhils 
is a case in point and even more rewarding is the section on the Yamana 
of Tierra del Fuega. The latter, on the authority of Darwin, were long 
regarded as ‘godless’, but in 1922 Koppers and Gusinde were put on the 
track of evidence which led to the discovery that the Yamana believed in 
a Supreme God. Dr Koppers makes it clear that this belief was not derived 
from their contacts with Europeans. In parenthesis, it is an unpleasant 
thought that these people would not speak to missionaries of their deepest 
convictions since they were made to feel that their religious ideas would 
be regarded as mere nonsense. 

The book is irritating in that it introduces a great deal of irrelevant 
academic controversy and because of its ‘either-or’ method of demonstration 
which frequently overlooks ‘third’ possibilities—particularly those arising 
from psychological considerations. In spite of these defects the book does 
serve a purpose in that it presents evidence often ignored in books on the 
origin of religion—though it may well be doubted whether anthropology 
is in a position to pronounce on this subject. 

Ian His.op, o.p. 


Saint Francis Xavier. By James Brodrick, s.y. (Burns Oates; 30s.) 

It cannot be said that we in England, whether Catholics or Protestants, 
are lacking in appreciation of that very great man and missionary, St 
Francis Xavier; yet there has been a lack of a really satisfactory biography 
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in English, especially in view of the tremendous work of research carried 
out for so long by Father George Schurhammer. On the other hand it is 
true that the new edition of the saint’s letters by Fathers Schurhammer and 
Wicki appeared only in 1943-44, and eight years is not an unconscion- 
able time to wait for their reduction to the purposes of a biographer. 
Now we have the result, and what more could be asked? The thirty years’ 
labours of a great scholar, the sixty-six volumes of the Monumenta his- 
torica §.J., to say nothing of other sources, digested into half a thousand 
pages by Father James Brodrick, than whom no one is better equipped 
in every way to have undertaken the work. 

It is a book which it is superfluous, indeed impertinent, to praise: it is 
definitive in English, as a biography of its subject and a literary work of 
high distinction. But then nobody who has read Father Brodrick’s S¢ 
Robert Bellarmine or St Peter Canisius, or his essays in A Procession of 
Saints, is in need of being recommended to St Francis Xavier; for others, 
recommendation is implied in this reviewer’s enthusiasm. Father Schur- 
hammer, we are told, has found ‘the real Xavier under the great pyramid 
of pious accretion built upon his humble bones by the mistaken reverence 
of biographers and editors throughout four centuries’, and it is free of 
these accretions that Father Brodrick presents him; and thus stripped, 
Francis is an even mightier and more holy figure than previous writers 
had led us to believe. We are apt to think of him as a man of the Renais- 
sance: ‘he was mediaeval to the core’, says Father Brodrick, and the portrait 
he paints justifies the claim. Such a character, a ‘mediaeval Jesuit’ in the 
India and Japan of the sixteenth century, is peculiarly suited to Father 
Brodrick’s sensitive and virile art; his wide allusiveness and sometimes 
salty wit relieve the sobriety of a narrative that is not only the life of, but 
a most worthy monument to, one who was in no merely formal sense a 
confessor of the faith. 

The publishers have done their work well: Saint Francis Xavier is a 
handsome book, with necessary maps, a dozen unusually good illustrations, 
and an excellent index. 

DownaLp ATTWATER 


Sr Vincent vE Paut. By Mgr Jean Calvet. Translated by Lancelot C. 

Sheppard. (Burns Oates; 21s.) 

This very fine biography of St Vincent de Paul by the former rector 
of the Institut Catholique of Paris, owes a great deal of its power to the 
fact that the author, instead of writing the kind of hagiography which 
makes us feel that the saints are abnormalities inhabiting realms of spiritual 
fantasy, has, after giving us an excellent account of M. Vincent’s origins, 
character and training, followed up as many of the varied trends of the 
history of the France of Vincent’s day as are relevant to the saint’s 
activities. By this method, which he pursues with great erudition and 
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delicacy of perception, Mgr Calvet shows us how M. Vincent’s peasant 
sagacity, realistic common sense, genius for organisation together with a 
most shrewd assessment of character, entered time and again into critical 
phases of the contemporary scene, making issue with such varied evils 
as the ignorance of the country priest; the misery of the Paris poor; the 
Jansenist heresy; famine in Picardy and Lorraine—epic history; slavery; 
the civil disturbances of the Frondes; while at the same time his spiritual 
direction of the Queen and his wise human counsel on general matters 
imply that his beneficent influence was brought to bear as well on questions 
of royal policy and thus directly affected the course of French and Euro- 
pean history. 

But Vincent’s unique greatness lay elsewhere. ‘His Christian charity 
was not an acquired virtue . . . it was the sublimation of a very strong... 
natural feeling. When he spoke of the poor, the sick and foundlings it 
was this feeling which endowed his voice with those tender motherly 
tones unique in that century of unbending reason.’ It was this abundantly 
loving nature made prolific by grace which made the world its mission 
field. Part of the greatness of this book is that it continually recalls our 
gaze from the massive superstructure of Vincent’s achievement to the 
humble peasant integrity which God fructified beyond all human com- 
putation. 

CaTHERINE DaniEL 


Saints For Now. Edited by Clare Boothe Luce. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 
This is a new kind of ‘Saint book’ and a very happy idea. Various 
friends of the editor’s have contributed lives of their favourites and some 
have added a drawing. They represent a most varied cross-section and 
include such different sorts of people as Kurt Reinhardt, Sister Madeleva, 
Karl Stein, Rebecca West, E. I. Watkin, Paul Gallico, and Kate O’Brien. 
Barbara Ward’s ‘St Thomas More’ is excellent, and Alfred Noyes’ ‘St 
John’ is deeply moving and full of poetry. Perhaps Bruce Marshall’s ‘Curé 
of Ars’ does not quite come up to expectations, but it contains some charac- 
teristic sentences. For instance, speaking of the work-a-day education 
which was all the saint meted out to the parish children: ‘the Curé was 
probably right: . .. it is the half-educated who work the harm in the 
world. . . . Indeed, the ineptitudes of the popular press suggest that it is 
a mistake to teach the majority of people to read at all.” Thomas Merton’s 
‘St John of the Cross’ savours slightly of the same species of spiritual 
indelicacy that permitted the cloistered author to unbare his soul without 
a nom-de-plume. The most entertaining life is the most unpromising 
before reading—that of St Simeon Stylites, by George Lamb. I hope it 
will explain this bizarre personage in the heavenly ranks to many a 
Catholic who, like myself, has hitherto felt slightly embarrassed when 
unbelievers mentioned him. Joan Grant 
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Tue Curistian Society. By Stephen Neill. (Library of Constructive 
Theology; Nisbet; 17s. 6d.) 


Bishop Stephen Neill has written what he calls a phemonenology of the 
Christian religion, His approach is empirical, starting with the fact that 
from the first there have been such people as Christians, living in a com- 
munity or communities, whose continued existence is due to their 
allegiance to the person of Jesus Christ, and to what they believe to be 
his teaching. He traces the course of this Christian society through the 
centuries; its reaction to the cultural environment in which it has found 
itself, and to which in its turn it has given its own creative impress. 

The Christian Society appears as the tenth in the series of the Library 
of Constructive Theology, edited by the Dean of St Paul’s. This is an 
indication of the main emphases of its thought: stress on freedom as against 
external authority, reliance on experience and distrust of any form of 
compulsion upon conscience. Inevitably the author’s own convictions 
obtrude themselves at times, but as far as possible he has put dogmatic 
presuppositions aside and written the story of events as they occurred. 


The result is unexpectedly absorbing. There is genius in Bishop Neill’s 
ability to select and compress without being merely factual. A Catholic 
looks with special interest at those parts which have to do with the Church, 
and in particular with Reformation history. The story is objectively told, 
with studied fairness and at times with generosity. Two other points stand 
out: the treatment of Catholic missionary work through the centuries, 
and the account of the expansion of Protestantism and in particular of 
Anglicanism in the mission field, during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. This latter is an area of Christian history little known or 
recognised among us. The outline of it sketched here will engender a 
deep respect for the zeal and wisdom of much non-Catholic missionary 
effort. The book reaches its climax in the history of the Ecumenical 
Movement; and here Bishop Neill writes with a first-hand knowledge 
which is unsurpassed. 

In answer to those who maintain that our Lord was concerned only 
with the proclamation of the Gospel and that the society which came 
to embody it was a Christian afterthought, Bishop Neill has written, in 
his first chapter, a striking defence of the view that inseparably bound up 
with our Lord’s own conception of his Messiahship was the idea of the 
New Israel, which his redemptive work would create and send into the 
world to mediate his redemption to it. But the argument is based upon a 
series of guesses made necessary by certain of the assumptions of critical 
scholarship. Bishop Neill rejects the doctrine that Scriptural inspiration 
involves immunity from error and where, following the lead of the form 
critics, he suspects a later interpretation superimposed within the New 
Testament text upon the original sayings and actions of our Lord, he can 
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only hope that the Apostles or their immediate followers had divined 
correctly the mind and purpose of the Master. A Catholic, while unable 
to go to the lengths of many of the form critics, may well admit the 
existence of such interpretations, but he holds their truth safeguarded by 
inspiration and sees in the interpretative activity of the Christian com- 
munity within the pages of the New Testament the ecclesia docens already 
at work under the secure guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The many moderns who think as Bishop Neill does, in spite of the 
paradox of their deep and even passionate faith in Jesus Christ, have in 
fact left themselves no means by which the Word of God to men can be 
certainly known and distinguished from human accretion and error. 

Henry St Joun, o.p. 


Tue Coasts oF THE Country. An Anthology of Prayer drawn from the 
Early English Spiritual Writers. Edited by Clare Kirchberger; Intro- 
duction by Godfrey Anstruther, o.p. (The Harvill Press; 15s.) 

In this book Miss Kirchberger has gathered together a number of 
passages from English medieval writers of which the majority—though 
not all—are concerned in one way or another with the practice of prayer. 
Naturally she draws heavily on the well-known writers whose works have 
been published, but she also quotes many passages from little-known and 
for the most part still unpublished sources, which her great knowledge of 
medieval English devotional manuscripts enables her to do. 

It is unfortunate that fourteenth-century English appears quaint to us, 
and particularly, it must be said, when it is semi-modernised, for quaint- 
ness is not in itself a literary merit; indeed, if it is conscious, it is a defect. 
But, as Father Godfrey Anstruther usefully points out in his Introduction, 
these writers were not conscious of being quaint. They were using the 
language as they knew it, and it is a pity if we allow their seeming quaint- 
ness—as may easily happen—to blind us to the fact that they had always 
sound advice to give, and often profound theological truths to impart. 
In this connection, perhaps, it is a pity that Hilton’s conception of con- 
templation as a ‘lively feeling of grace’ was not illustrated. 

But the book is well calculated to give an idea of the serious pursuit of 
the life of prayer that was made in fourteenth-century England, a fact 
which can perhaps be too easily overlovked in considering other aspects 
of the religious history of the time. But these extracts may also, as I am 
sure their compiler intended, be of great practical use, and she has once 
more put us in her debt by bringing them together. 

GERARD SITWELL, 0.S.B. 


Tue Two Voices—Spiritual Conferences of Father R. H. J. Steuart, 
s.J., with a Memoir by C. C. Martindale, s.r. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 
It has been felt that Miss Katharine Kendall’s affectionate biography of 
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Father Steuart achieves much the same effect as that made by the Studio 
Portrait, taken by a photographer who, in order to surround his sitter with 
sweetness and light, screws the lens of his camera a little out of focus. 
Father Martindale, in the Memoir he has compiled to introduce twenty- 
eight of Father Steuart’s Conferences, allows no mitigation of line or 
shadow to blur his view of that much-loved, well-remembered saint. 

It is a portrait from within. ‘Father Steuart’, says his editor, ‘believed, 
as I do, in the co-existence of contradictories in his soul.’ The letters, 
diaries and notes from which this Memoir has been put together form 
what seems, at a first reading, to be a catalogue of such contradictories. 
We find Robert Steuart at one moment writing: ‘Ever since the first 
thought of the religious life entered my mind it was always as the way of 
perfection . . . I seem to feel that I, by right, belong to the category of 
those who dare much and did much.’ Before long he is declaring: ‘I am 
a miserable caricature of a religious, a shame to the ineffable dignity and 
holiness of the priesthood’. He has advanced far on the way he has 
chosen and now ‘Hades tota quod in mente petisti, infelix!’. 

Carefully, unrelentingiy, Father Martindale collates this hidden see-saw 
of the spirit which in conferences, retreats and published books gave hope 
and strength and certainty to souls less ardent than his own. 

To turn from the preface to the conferences themselves is to meet a 
serene, lucid, informed and humorous mind unclouded by any shadow 
of self-abasement. 

In naming this book by the title of one of the conferences it contains— 
The Two Voices, Father Steuart’s colleague has plainly offered us more 
than one meaning to his words. 

Naomi Roype SmitH 


Recent Tuoucut 1n Focus. By Donald Nicholl. (Sheed and Ward; 
16s.) 

This book is an attempt ‘to use modern learning as a focus for viewing 
the world into which we are born and in which it is so hard to discern 
our destiny’. There are chapters on Modern Philosophy, The Natural 
Sciences and Psychology. Modern Philosophy is viewed under the headings 
of: Marxism, Phenomenology, Existentialism and Logical Positivism. In 
the chapter on the Natural Sciences, Evolution, and particularly the 
Evolution of man, receives special attention. 

The book is remarkably successful in the range and penetration of its 
assessments, and the readable way in which they are presented. It should 
be emphasised that it is addressed to the intelligence of the ordinary man, 
the non-expert, and it sncceeds admirably in making intelligible to him 
what the experts are saying and the idiom in which they are saying it. 
The book is entirely free from a characteristic that has ruined so many 
similar attempts; namely, the attitude that the intelligent reader can, with 
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patience and application, become an amateur expert in all these matters. 
Indeed, it is part of Mr Nicholl’s thesis that there is always, or should 
be, an area of common ground between expert knowledge of this sort and 
the judgments that the non-expert is competent to make. The expert has 
not an unlimited authority. Without technical knowledge of Philosophy 
or Science, ‘common sense’ has a competence to make judgments, say, 
about the nature of man. One who knows the human reality through an 
experience of the joys and sorrows attendant on birth and death, and 
especially one in whose life there is the light of Faith and the forgiveness 
of sins, is living by intuitions that are untouchable by the views of Logical 
Positivists on the nature of truth or the views of the scientists on the 
origin of man. 

However, the delineation of this common ground is obviously a matter 
of some delicacy, and since by definition it is the expert who is articulate, 
it is he who will be moved to question, not only the limits but the nature 
of the limits that are set to his authority. 

Mark BrockLEHURST, 0O.P. 


Maurice oF SuLty ano THE MeptevaL VERNACULAR Homiy. By C. A. 

Robson. (Blackwell; 253s.) 

This study has a far wider significance that its title would suggest. It 
includes a critical edition of the sermons of Maurice de Sully, Bishop of 
Paris, preached between 1168 and 1175, together with detailed notes 
and glossary. But it also contains in eighty pages of compressed research 
enough material to form three separate monographs. The first would 
deal with the Parisian origins of prose and the learned use of the vernacular 
in twelfth and thirteenth century France and England. Here Mr Robson 
is at his most stimulating and least controversial. He is surely right in 
emphasising the importance of the administrative status acquired by the 
vernacular in the thirteenth century and its new dignity as a court 
language. An interesting parallel can be developed from thirteenth-century 
Castile and it might be suggested that this would lead inevitably to class 
dialects cutting across topographical divisions and perhaps too often 
ignored by philologists. So much turns on the exact character of the 
publics who listened in twelfth-century France or England to the de 
Sully homilies or the Garnier life of St Thomas of Canterbury or the 
romances of Hue de Rolelande. Clearly a greater power of concentration 
and a deeper pleasure in the sententious was always needed by those who 
listened to prose. Mr Robson suggests that Maurice de Sully preached 
to his fellow councillors and the burgesses and his sermons seem essentially 
a learned exercise in Victorine exegesis. 

A second monograph would be a development of the author’s re- 
assessment of the intellectual movements in the Paris Schools of the 
twelfth century. In contrast to the current reaction against the Abelard 
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myth Mr Robson emphasises the iridescent personality that is presupposed 
by it and he finds the norm of medieval thought in the concept of the 
microcosm ‘the minute form which preserves its autonomy within the 
whole because it is the reflection of the whcle’. 

The third monograph would deal with the evolution of the sermon 
form and with the contrast between the patristic and early medieval 
homily, essentially liturgical in context and expository in form and the 
extra-liturgical exhortation enriched by ‘exempla’ so popular among late 
medieval audiences. It is very seldom that so much manuscript research 
in so many fields has been distilled into a single volume, or that so much 
patient scholarship is found combined with so much vivid originality of 
thought. Mr Robson has provided one of the most stimulating of recent 
contributions to twelfth-century studies. 

GERVASE MATHEW, o.P. 


History, Civinization anp Curture. By F. R. Cowell. (A. and C. 

Black; 21s.) 

THe SHorrer Campripce Mepiaevat History. By C. W. Previté- 

Orton. (Cambridge University Press; 553s.) 

The number of books about history, its nature and philosophy, that 
have appeared in recent years is a result, presumably, both of the great 
crisis of humanity that has arisen in our days and of the modern scien- 
tific study of man’s behaviour. Mr Cowell’s book is a summary of one of 
the most massive attempts to probe the secret of human society, the great 
work of Professor Sorokin’s called Social and Cultural Dynamics. 

There is much that is unattractive in Professor Sorokin’s analysis, 
especially his vocabulary. He details three general systems of human 
culture that occur in the couse of history and archaeology, calling them 
the ideational, the idealistic and the sensate types. In the former, sense of 
corporate unity and of spiritual values is high; in the latter, one has indi- 
vidualism and addiction to material satisfaction. The idealistic is a balance 
between these opposing cultures. A whole complex of characteristics in 
art, law, psychology, philosophy, etc., springs from these root ideas, and 
it is peculiar to Professor Sorokin that he has evolved an elaborate statis- 
tical method of proving that his analysis is correct. The groups of figures 
and graphs are rather repellent but he claims with some justice that they 
are preferable to the average historian’s assertion of ‘trends’ towards this 
and that at certain times. He would admit that the ultimate reason for 
the emergence of sensate or ideational cultures eludes his method; but he 
does claim with some right that his analysis is experimentally justified. 
The patterns he detects in history are not purely subjective. 

The Shorter Cambridge Mediaeval History follows the course of 
humanity from the days of Constantine to the days of Columbus. A 
sensate culture collapses, an ideational one arises and is passing through an 
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idealistic phase towards a new sensate culture as the book closes. 

The late Dr Previté-Orton took upon himself the colossal task of abridg- 
ing the big Cambridge Mediaeval History, at the bidding of the University 
Press. It is only fair to the Syndics to say that they intended it to be 
readable as a continuous history; only fair to Previté~Orton to say that 
they also wished it to be a work of reference. This latter task it fulfils 
in that there is scarcely a ruler or battle or treaty or change of government 
omitted between 300-1500, from the Estes to the Esthonians, from 
Tipperary to Trebizond and all contained in 1,120 pages. It is also 
readable, though one would quarrel with the author’s use of the word 
‘amphibious’. But why did Previté-Orton choose a period of history 
for which he had no sympathy? ‘Where’, as a wise man once asked, 
‘where is man in all this?’ With a dry schoolmasterly cough Previté- 
Orton sums up in the words ‘progress had been perpetually thwarted and 
delayed not merely by external disasters but by the passions and wilful 
ambitions of men themselves’, And of what period is that not true? What 
appreciation is there of the adolescent barbarians, the harassed bishops, 
the confused kings who did try to be Christians? For after all, this is 
the great epoch of an organised Christian civilisation, and the student 
who uses this work of reference will seek in vain for the religion which 
the Church was trying to inculcate. Only on page 1116 will he find even 
its secular policy lightly sketched; the Papal organisation is deferred until 
we come to Avignon, and receives less treatment than the English Ward- 
robe. Previté-Orton does not know that Thomism is still alive, nor that 
Albert the Great as well as Joan of Arc has been canonised; and why, 
while he is detailing the harshness of the Inquisition, does he not explain 
what the supreme sacrament of the Manichees, the consolamentum, really 
was? He does not explain what the Gothic cathedrals (or any cathedrals) 
were for. He makes no attempt to estimate the size of population; there 
is no description of domestic life high or low, of diet; no attempt to 
show what the saints were aiming at or the sinners falling from. There 
is no attempt at all to feel his way under the dates and names and genea- 
logical tables to the heart of the matter. Only in the superb illustrations 
chosen by Dr S. H. Steinberg do the Middle Ages come to life, and it is 
these that save the volumes from being a suitable introduction to the 
Cambridge Modern History. 

Pau Foster, o.P. 


Tue REALM oF Spirir AND THE REALM oF Caesar. By Nicholas 
Berdyaev. (Gollancz; 15s.) 
Towarps Fiveuity. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. (Gollancz; 153s.) 
This latest work of Berdyaev has been put together by a group of friends, 
and though it contains much of his most characteristic thought, yet it may 
be doubted whether it will add much to our knowledge of him. The style 
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is so staccato that it reads more like a collection of notes than a finished 
work, and though it covers all the familiar themes of his other books— 
Truth and Existence, Freedom and Authority, Man and Society, and con- 
tains a more elaborate criticism of Socialism and Marxism than he had 
attempted before—yet it does not create the impression of that deep and 
unified vision of the whole to which he aspired. The truth seems to be 
that Berdyaev, like many another prophet, had developed his idiosyncrasy 
so far that he had lost touch with the wisdom of tradition. His thought is 
no more Orthodox than it is Catholic, and though he is acutely alive to 
the problems of the day and has some penetrating insights into them, the 
thought is often confused and betrays an ignorance which a less brilliant 
mind would have avoided. It is significant that though his hope for the 
future is to be found in a ‘new mysticism’, which will unite the world 
on a deeper level of spirituality than in the past, yet he never gives the 
impression that he himself has found that level. His mind moves round 
the problems which continually occupy it with great rapidity but it never 
comes to rest in that mystery in which alone their conflicts can be resolved. 

Mr Fausset is a writer who has been no less occupied than Berdyaev with 
the problems of our time. He has studied the ‘split’? in the modern mind 
(which began at the Renaissance) in the character of Donne; he has traced 
the tragic conflict which it produced in the minds of Cowper and Cole- 
ridge, and he has shown how it reached Titanic proportions in the life and 
work of Tolstoi. But in his latest work he has passed beyond the conflict 
and entered into a new phase in which the conflict begins to be resolved. 
His mind is no more orthodox than that of Berdyaev, but he has drawn on 
the wisdom of what Mr Aldous Huxley has called the Perennial Philosophy 
in such a way that he reaches a deeper level of understanding than Berd- 
yaev ever attained. It is unfortunate that he finds it necessary to reject so 
much of Christian tradition, because there is no real conflict, we believe, 
between this philosophy as he understands it and Catholic tradition, Indeed 
there is no more urgent task at the present time than to show how this 
great tradition of Eastern wisdom can be reconciled with Catholic philo- 
sophy. There is no reason why the wisdom of China and India should not 
be as completely integrated with Catholicism as that of Greece and Rome. 
We hope, however, that Mr Fausset’s critical view of the New Testament 
and of traditional Christianity will not prevent anyone from giving his 
book the close attention which it deserves. For it is the work of one who 
is deeply aware of the tragic issues of our time and has won through much 
trial and suffering to a sensitive understanding of the redemptive process 
of life of which we all stand in the greatest need. The chapters in the 
third part on love and death, on the relation between time and eternity, 
and above all on recollection and the discovery of the Self, are written with 
deep feeling and insight. Mr Fausset as a literary critic is alive to all that 
is best in the thought of the present day, especially in the existentialist 
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philosophy of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel, and 
his own work like that of Berdyaev may be said to be in this tradition. 
But he writes from a depth of spiritual experience and with a grace of 
literary style which is rare among philosophers. 

Breve GRiFFITHS, 0.S.B. 


DESCARTES AND THE Mopern Mino. By A. G. A. Balz. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 633s.) 

The advent of exact science and the intellectual ferment connected with 
it is assuredly the most important factor in the transformation which has 
shaped the ‘modern mind’. Professor Balz has set himself to write a book 
about the first great thinker of the ‘century of genius’, precisely in the 
light of his formative influence on the ‘modern mind’. This entity is 
characterised—following a good Cartesian precedent—by the difference 
‘between the results of claim-making in the positive sciences and the 
results of doctrinal inquiry’—namely, that the latter has not yet managed 
to produce ‘sets of claims that are universally accepted by experts’ (p. 441). 
What we need, apparently, are ‘warrantable welfare-doctrines’ (these are 
‘funds of doctrines virtually universally accepted by families of experts— 
in theologies, in philosophical disciplines . . .’ etc., p. 444) and it is to 
the neo-Cartesian we are told to apply. The naive ease with which Pro- 
fessor Balz skips from the seventeenth century to the twentieth and back 
again is encumbered only by a more than generous use of the abstract 
technical terminology and hyphenated expressions which he creates ad hoc 
whenever it suits his purpose. 

It is not a surprise to find his Descartes hardly more deeply rooted in 
the seventeenth century than his neo-Cartesian in the twentieth. With a 
wealth of learning and intimate knowledge of Descartes’ work, what 
emerges from the pictures of Descartes given us by Professor Balz is a 
tailor’s dummy designed to wear modern dress. In explicating the ‘central 
concern of Cartesian effort’ Professor Balz states this as being concerned 
with a two-sided problem: ‘On the one hand (the issue) concerns the 
relation of religious conviction to inquiry, where by “inquiry” must be 
understood what today would be indicated by such a phrase as “philosophy 
and the sciences”. On the other hand, it has to do with the relation 
between theological doctrine and speculation and the pursuit of inquiry 
with functional independence of theology.’ (p. 16.) It is indeed true that 
Descartes spares no effort, particularly in controversy, to defend his work 
against objections from theological quarters, usually by a careful delimita- 
tion of the fields in which theology and philosophy are respectively 
competent. We cannot question, as Professor Balz notes, his integrity in 
professing his orthodoxy in faith while asserting the authority of ‘the 
natural light of reason’ in its own sphere, and the use he makes of it. 
In this respect, at least, in reading Descartes we may well come to 
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perceive—with Professor Balz—‘the stately figure of St Thomas Aquizas 
beyond Descartes’. (p. viii.) Descartes had, indeed, had a good grounding 
in the scholastic teaching as embodied in the manuals in use at La Fléche, 
and at least some first-hand acquaintance with the Summa. But for him, 
as for his contemporaries and most of his predecessors for two centuries, 
this was no longer the background to, and source of, the intellectual 
adventure on which they felt themselves engaged. The impact which 
made Descartes so anxious to defend his reflection against the encroach- 
ments of ecclesiastical tradition, while asserting its harmony with orthodox 
doctrine, came from different quarters. 

Professor Balz’s presentation of Descartes and of Cartesian as rele- 
vant to the ‘modern mind’ is in terms of this relation of doctrine to 
inquiry, or, to use his favourite but highly misleading terminology (in 
the use of which, among other instances, he betrays a very inadequate 
understanding of the ‘stately figure’ behind Descartes), of T'heologia to 
Scientia. This is not the sort of question that haunted Descartes, though 
it was no doubt forced upon him consequent on the gradual crystallisa- 
tion in his mind of a radically new conception of the nature of rational 
explanation itself. It is there we must seek what is most distinctive of 
the Cartesian approach and of its far-reaching effects. 

But here we receive little help from Professor Balz. There is no 
attempt to understand how Descartes came to adopt the models which 
he employed in his philosophical reflection, Nor are we given any insight 
into the question—surely no less vital for an understanding of Descartes 
than of the modern mind—of what place such models have in philosophic 
reflection and how they are related to the reality pictured in terms of 
them. In his concern to trace the systematic results of Descartes’ enquiry 
he goes to the lengths even of distinguishing the man (thinker, writer) 
René Descartes, from a personification of the exigencies of his ‘system’ 
which he calls ‘Cartesius’. (Cf. pp. 146 ff. for an instructive instance 
revealing the dangers of this device.) As Gilson once remarked—in his 
study, as it happens, of Descartes and the medieval mind—it is the very 
effort to connect ideas to their time which frees them from it. A closer 
scrutiny of Descartes’ thinking, set in the context of a study of the ‘in- 
herited conglomerate’ (the phrase is Professor D. M. Mackinnon’s) behind 
it, would have done a great deal more to give us some insight into his 
mind, as well as into our own as formed, in part, by this heritage. 


A.M. 


THe Wynne Diaries. Passages selected and edited by Anne Fremantle. 
(Oxford World’s Classics; 7s. 6d.) 
The habit of keeping diaries, peculiar to the English-speaking world, 
is a cultural asset of the greatest value to the social student, the historian 
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and the novelist. The Misses Wynne developed the habit at the early age 
of nine and ten and never abandoned it. 

The diarists give us plentiful glimpses of the life of high society in 
England and on the Continent at the close of the eighteenth and opening 
of the nineteenth centuries. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars came and went, but dominant in these diaries is the gay life of 
country house and ballroom, surviving these world-changing events, un- 
altering and apparently unalterable. 

The diarists were fifth in descent from Richard, brother of Sir John 
Wynn of Gwydir, the North Wales magnate of Elizabethan times. In 
upbringing they were cosmopolitan, their mother being French and their 
father’s mother Italian. Elizabeth Wynne, responsible for most of the 
entries, became the wife of Admiral Fremantle, Nelson’s second-in-com- 
mand at the battle of Trafalgar. His account of the engagement and that 
of Copenhagen is included in the diaries. 

Life at the great house of Stowe, the visits there of the French court 
in exile, balls and salons in London and Venice and Naples, these make up 
the greater part of the entries, which are seasoned with lively comments 
on persons and things. There is a contemporary note in some of the 
homelier entries: 

14th, Sunday (Jan. 1802): 1 am in the agonies of looking out for a 
cook again; mine which suits in every respect will not stay without a 
kitchen-maid and exorbitant wages. Servants are great torments. 

Wednesday: The cook went; they none like the country. 

The ‘good old days’ of 150 years ago were perhaps in this respect not 
so very different from our own after all! 


R. Wynne 


Unamuno. By Arturo Barea; Studies in Modern European Literature and 

Thought. (Bowes and Bowes; 6s.) 

This is a very competent, moderate and fair account of Unamuno’s 
life and works, or most of them, and may be unreservedly recommended 
to the English reader who wishes to get to know this writer, the greatest 
influence on the Spain of his generation. There are some emphases and 
differences of perspective which would not be acceptable to everyone— 
few would claim, for example, that the Spanish mystics were heterodox 
(p. 18); not all would phrase so oddly the statement that ‘the Eucharist 
is the core of popular Catholic piety’; Sr Barea over-rates Unamuno’s 
concept of agonia without analysing, as one could have wished, his clearest 
exposition of it, La agonia del Cristianismo; nor perhaps should he have 
omitted Unamuno’s study of Don Quixote and the most illuminating Cémo 
se hace una novela, 'These three works might have been admitted to Sr 
Barea’s keen analysis, in exchange, perhaps, for some of the novels, 
especially as he finds Amor y pedagogia unsympathetic. He is excellent, 
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however, on Niedla and the other novels he deals with. One would like to 
add to Sr Barea’s perceptive account that the fundamental characteristic of 
Unamuno’s characters and—perhaps—of Unamuno himself is self-absorption 
to a point little short of the pathological. This self-absorption is the root- 
cause of the blockage between Unamuno and Unamuno’s fictional charac- 
ters, and the Ultimate Reality which he and they yet seek so desperately. 
This is as clear in Niebla as in Nada menos que todo un hombre, which is 
a tragedy of two people, each absorbed in their self-love, rather than a 
tragedy of rationality, just as Joaquin’s real sin (Adel Sénuchez) was not 
that he did not love his wife, but that he loved only himself, and from 
that sprang the envy (no form of which, surely, can be noble) of which 
that novel is such a penetrating study. 

Sr Barea is most interesting on Sam Manuel Bueno, Unamuno’s dream 
of the secret unbelief of a priest who is a saint and of one, if not two, of 
his flock who come near him in goodness, This is a novel which must be 
approached only with the utmost charity: whatever Unamuno meant by 
it, it revealed a nostalgia for a state of religious reality which he deemed 
unattainable, but the very longing makes one ask whether it was not that 
Unamuno’s own faith was not dissolved but deeply overlaid. 

Sr Barea’s views on Unamuno are more taken up with the weaker side 
of that great writer. Of his ‘courage and integrity’ there can, of course, 
be no doubt, but that he is ‘a thinker who teaches how to turn conflict, 
contradiction and despair into a source of strength’ can hardly be main- 
tained. Unamuno could not really face death, and, as a spiritual influence, 
is weak and ineffectual. One regrets that, of set purpose, Sr Barea says 
nothing of his true worth for us, which is the fierce light and force with 
which he manipulated the ideas of being, life, reason, truth, reality and 
anguish, all the background of the work and outlook of a much subtler 
philosopher—of Ortega and of his school, none of whom, however—Garcia 
Morente, Zubiri, Marias—plumb the poetic depths in which Miguel de 
Unamuno lived and groped—gue Dios haya. 

Epwarb SARMIENTO 


Tue Litre Wortp or Man. By J. B. Bamborough (Longmans; 20s.) 

Since the appearance of Hardin Craig’s The Enchanted Glass in 1936, 
there has been an increasing stream of books on the world-view of the 
Elizabethans. To single out only two, Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and 
the Nature of Man and E. M. W. Tillyard’s The Elizabethan World- 
Picture illustrate how in the last twenty years we have become aware of 
pre-Cartesian scientific and psychological beliefs, not in the merely piece- 
meal fashion which is applicable to the elucidation of texts, but as con- 
tributing to a total view of man and the universe very different from the 
mechanistic view of the post-Newtonian age. 

It is natural for the reader to approach any new study in this field with 
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a double anxiety: lest the same well-worn track of exposition concerning 
hierarchy, order and so on, should simply be retraced, and lest that ‘ideo- 
logical’ barrier, which some studies of this type erect between Shake- 
speare’s mind and our own, should be strengthened. 

It is the greatest compliment we can pay to Mr Bamborough’s book to 
say that both these anxieties are soon removed. In the compass of a short 
book he has given a sober and judicious account of the ideas of the old 
psychology and their repercussions on the practical study of character as 
reflected in literature. His purely descriptive aim enables him to be more 
detailed than many previous investigators. Thus he takes stock of ticklish 
points like the confusion of the humours (choler with melancholy) and the 
operation of the bodily ‘spirits’, Much room is given to illustrative quota- 
tions from a wide range of authorities, with a nice balance between literary 
references and medical text-books. Mr Bamborough has avoided the tempta- 
tion to draw excessively on one or two rich sources like Burton and La 
Primaudaye, and the result is a truly representative account. 

Finally, the author has carried out in a commonsense way his secondary 
object, ‘to illustrate Shakespeare’s characters by reference to contemporary 
psychology’. Few will quarrel with his general conclusion (pp. 147-8) that 
though Shakespeare did not ‘read up’ Bright and Du Laurens before 


writing Hamlet, he did take a general interest in the thought of his day. 
RocerR SHARROCK 


Tue Iravian PainTERS OF THE RENaissANcE. By Bernard Berenson. 

(Phaidon Press; 30s.) 

Fifty years have passed since the original publication of Bernard Beren- 
son’s four essays on the major painters of Venice, Florence, Central and 
Northern Italy. They now appear in an edition prepared in collaboration 
with the Samuel H. Kress Foundation as a tribute to the doyen of the 
historian of art; whose influence has done so much to determine the taste 
of his period. (It has done much, too, to enrich the immense American 
collections of Italian painting, and a recent biography of Lord Duveen 
reveals Mr Berenson as the highly-paid arbiter of authenticity, without 
whose aid the fantastic operations of the art dealers could hardly have 
been possible.) 

It is scarcely necessary to recall the quality of Mr Berenson’s criticism: 
his assured and eloquent judgments, his consistent application of a few 
sound principles (the famous ‘tactile values’ being a recurring theme), his 
slight condescension in assigning degrees of merit. His field is almost 
wholly religious in inspiration, but there is little to suggest the central 
Christian mystery these pictures were for the most part intended to serve. 
The setting is described with meticulous care, there is discerning evalua- 
tion of space-composition and movement. But there is not much evidence 
of an understanding from within, as it were: the painting is the sum of 
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its parts as an artefact. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that Mr 
Berenson is a rather grudging admirer of the Sienese school, for its 
painters ‘never devoted themselves with the needed zeal to form and 
movement’. That they were too rooted in a contemplative and formal 
tradition for the Berenson criterion of ‘tactile values’ is perhaps not 
significant for aesthetic judgment; but its religious meaning is not without 
importance. 

For most people, however, the value of this magnificent Phaidon 
volume will lie in its four hundred illustrations, chosen with wonderful 
discrimination and reproduced with great fidelity. It is hard to conceive 
of a lovelier book at so comparatively low a price. 


A. I. 


PionEERS OF EnGiisu Epucation. Edited by A. V. Judges. (Faber; 253.) 

This is a course of lectures on the tradition of education developed in 
England over the last hundred and fifty years and the men who influenced 
it—Robert Owen, Bentham, Kay-Shuttleworth, Newman, Spencer, 
Matthew Arnold, W. E, Forster. The problem was one facet of a more 
general and complex question, religious, social and economic. Catholics are 
chiefly, almost exclusively, concerned with one aspect of the matter, the 
secularisation of education. We claim that this means the ruin of education, 
and Cardinal Newman said the same thing much better; Matthew Arnold 
half understood, though he blurred the edges of his thought by confusing 
culture and religion. But not all the nineteenth-century pioneers were, like 
Bentham and Spencer, crusading for a materialist philosophy; men like 
Robert Owen and Kay-Shuttleworth were more concerned for humanity 
than for ideas. When we feel that their humanism was too materialistic 
we might remember the evil influence of the puritan iconoclasts nearly two 
hundred years earlier. They had destroyed pictures, statues and theatres, 
and left a barren land for the human mind to inhabit and the problem 
which we now call education for leisure was a natural result. It says much 
for the level-headedness of Owen and Kay-Shuttleworth that they concen- 
trated on what would, in the words of the 1926 Report, ‘form and 
strengthen human character’. In these early years the Church and religion 
seemed sadly remote from the real problem and even in the 1860s Cardinal 
Newman’s was an isolated voice. It is therefore good to find in almost all 
these lectures an understanding, professed or tacit, that without religion 
education herself is barren. How to render her fruitful is indeed another 
question; it is also a challenge. 

Gerarp MEatH, o.P. 
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